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KNEW HE WAS SAFE. 
Inna: “Why do you offer auch a large reward 
for the return of that contemptible pug dog? 
Winks: “To please my wife. . 
Jinks: “But such a reward will be sure to bring 
him back.“ 
“No it won't. He's dead.“ 


— 2 — 
Sue: Then you believe in nothing? 
_ He: I believe-in everything I can understand.“ 
She: „Oh, well, that amounts to the same 
thing. : 


oa —— 
Mas. Cugzrrut: “I wonder why young Heavy- 
tone always has to be coaxed before he will sing? ’’ 


Merry: Why, I suppose he doesn’t like to hear 
it any better than the rest do.“ 


— 
‘Hgt “Do vou think absence makes the heart 
grow fonder? ’’ : „ 
ee I don’t know. Go away for a long while, 
and write and let you know.“ 
. — 2 — 


HE WAS FORGIVEN. 
He kissed her in the open street. 
“Sir!” she shrieked, “you are an utter stranger 


never met before, you must excuse me. I bet my 

friend that I would kiss the prettiest girl I saw in 

the whole street.” 

3 soft, forgiving smile replaced her wrathful 
noe. 

Tou are fi 

“put please-dests let it occur gain. 

readme faa — 


Parrent: “I’m not afraid to die, doctor ; but I do 
buried ” 


dread ve. 
- _ Doctor ( ): “Don’t let that worry you, 
I'll see that you are not.” 
2 U e — 

Mn. Bs: “It’s very kind of you, Maria, but 
Yd rather buy my cigars myself. n for a shil- 
ling is rather too cheap.” 

Ira. Binks: “I know it’s cheap; but I thought 
there must be one good one in the seven.” 
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“The Chronicles of Addington 


To INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


this time, she said sweetly, 


collector, I ain't 1“ 
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GREAT NEW SERIES OF DETECTIVE STORIES STARTS in THE er LADY'S HOME MAGAZIN.. 


AOE EKLY. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 4, 1904. 


AT THE END OF THE DAY. 
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DIDN'T WAN'T “ORTYGRAPHS.” 


Nor | a doctor a 
cook fresh tren the tountry. At the end of her 
first month’s stay she came very near to a 
change of abode. One morning 12 which 
wages were due, her to go to the 
master and he would pay : 


In 
3 and told the astonished lady that she wished 
to leave. 

ut, whatever is the matter, Mary?” asked 
her mistross. “What has your master said to 


Pp” 

“He hasn't said authin’,”’ Mary, flourish- 
ing a in her misti ; “but he’s on’y 
given me for a month’s slavery. But I ain't 
going to have it. Not me! I ain’t no ortygraph 


— 

Browne: “To what do you attribute the 
troubles of the world?” 

Towne: “To the mobility of the lower jaw.“ 


n 
“You married a rich wife, didn’t you?” asked 
JOT sa bs wighod, “bak she’s aot declared any 
8 2 
dividend yet.” — ‘ 
— 0 


Curent: “This bill of yours is exorbitant. There 
are several items in it that I don’t understand 


D 


Oxx Penny. 


EVERYTHING. 
Parrence: “You say they quarrelled? ”’ 
Patrice: “Yes; and-she returned all his gifts. 
And what do you suppose he did? 
Patience: Can't ae . 
Patrice: “Sent her half a dozen boxes of face 
wder, with a note explaining that he thought 
ie had taken at least that much home on his coat 
since he knew her.“ 


1 nortcg the bellboys at the hotel are in- 
variably called ‘Buttons.’ Wonder why that is? 
‘ 25 Probe bly because they're off when you need 
em most. - ‘ 


— 20 — 
“ War, don’t you sing at all now, dear?“ 
“No. My doctor has strictly forbidden me to 


“Oh! Does he lives in your neighbourhood? d 
: — 2 


: “Mamma says you have been on 
ears.“ 
finds “Yee but I pose they take you 
: “Yes; but I su ou 
and dust you every orice, don't they?” 
e 
PLENTY OF THEM. 
— — 32 a 2 — 3 at 
. surly mate respon and gruffl 
him what be wanted. l 7 
“T’ve got some vegetables for the ship,“ was the 


ly. . vd 
All right, you needn’t come aboard; throw em. 
dae, said the mate, as he stood in 
readiness to receive the expected vegeta 1 
“ Ahoy, there; look out!” shouted the, lad, as he 
threw a single green pea towards the mate; “I’ve 
got a sack of them!” 


— 0 — 
“T wear he’s awfully mean “ ‘ 
“Mean! „ he won't run his motor on a 
road where the fines are more than forty 


shillings * 


— 2 — i 
“ Wuar is the difference between a violinist and 
a fiddler?” 0 
“The difference,” answered tho concert m r, 
“ig enormous ; anywhere from £100 to 1, 000 4 


— 2 —— 
. Hicxs: “Look at Sniggs flirting with the girls 
6b all aa I thought you said he was a woman- 


Wicks: “So he is, but the woman he hates is 
re. 
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nd five, although they to be some- 
and nose appear 

what alike. 

This sense of smell does not come till the ants 


of smell to them is as important 
sight to human beings. 


lendié eeries of detective stories—by B. Fletcher Robinson, starts 
in the August LADY’S HOME. MAGAZINE. * 
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A PRIZE OF 


FOR READERS WHO WISH 
TO BE HEALTHY. « + «+ 


Ws have decided to offer the sum of One Hundred 
guineas to the reader of Pearson’s Weekly who sub- 
mits, before the closing date, what is considered to 
be by the Adjudicating Committee the best physical 
exercise, 

In our endeavour to secure the best possible 
physical exercises, we invite all practical and 
theoretical people (including the thousands of well- 
. known experts and hundreds of thousands of learners 

appearance in general through of both sexes), to contribute the best exercise they 
the g 2 N can. If you have found that some exercise of your 
own invention, with or without appliances, has bene- 


| fited you, then send in particulars of it. 
more independent control of the two No exercise should take longer than one minute 


while the other arm exerts itself. to perform, and regard should be had to the fact 
The relaxing will help to relieve /* that it must be made attractive for individuals to 
tension and worry. practise alone. 


Our object is to find tho very finest exercises that 
it is possible to secure. We shall publish during the 
next few weeks one exercise a week, showing the sort 
of thing we require. These, of course, will merely 
be samples. Your exercise will probably be better. 

Each attempt should be written out on a sheet of 
foolscap paper, and, if possible, rough diagrams 


accuracy, and power, as weiss 


will-power te 

on an easy beginning. Get ready for abovatary, made. Pasted on every attempt must be the coupon 
But do not give up the other ‘ below, giving the contributor’s name and address. 

two exercises; add No. 8 to Nos. 1 and 2 you will] You may send in as many attempts as you like, but 


derive the greater benefit thereby. each attempt must be accompanied by a separate coupon. 

The decision will be made by a Committee of 
Experts, representing (a) the medical profession, (o) 
expert teachers and exponents (both ladies and 
gentlemen) of the best of the present systems, (c) 
experts of games and athletics. The decision of this 
Committee (of which further particulars will be 
given) must be accepted as final and conclusive by 
all competitors. 


„P. W.“ PHYSICAL EXERCISE CONTEST. 
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A DRAWBACK TO FLATS. 


of no breakfast, so | Win are you ladies going? 
somewhat less of the 8 We ono puta mp 00 gina irs, Bender « piece of 
of no flesh; | our minds. She is the cause of us being aroused 
give up meat and dawn. We can’t stand hear- 
to. ing her husband stumbling irs.” 
strike But why didn’t you go to him?” 
ell, “ Because she is to blame. If she didn’t sprinkle 
theory. But, | tacks on the stairs he’d take his shoes off.” 
enough to sustain . — GS —_—— 
week “ Miss Binn sent five shillings for ‘a sure method 
inclined to think to preserve the voice. 
7 at rate, * t was it 
12 “¢ Sing into a gramophone.’ ” 
economy, starving in order to save a penny —— — 
ia to got oqual NOT AT ALL SUITABLE. 


Suz: “It cannot be—I am not worthy of you.” 

He: “Nonsense!” 

“It is true, too true.“ 

“Impossible. You are an angel.“ 

“No, no; you are wrong. I am an idle, silly girl, 
utterly unfit to become your companion through 
life.“ 

“This is madness. What sort of a wife do you 
think I t to have?” 

A careful, calculating, practical woman who can 
live on your small salary.” 


Viol xa r (proudly): “The instrument I shall use 
at your house to-morrow evening, my dear sir, is over 
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“Waar a fuss she makes about letting him kiss 
her, remarked a fair member of the audience at 


theatricals. 
— * ied the man to whom the remark Woo 


ting 
i Cilla lis. Aare, aid who had kissed the girl; “ it shows that 
— Ihe is a born actress.” 


Many celebrities contribute their idea of a perfect holiday to the August LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Two Hundred Trippers bed a Narrow Escape 


While a Serious Accident Happened when a Train 
ss First Climbed Snowdon. 


mney 

steam yacht, the Wintoma, was noticed approaching 
in an — direction, but no danger was appre- 
hended until the Duchess of Albany n to slow 
down. The steam syren was set wor „ and the 
order was given to port the helm. 

Both vessels seemed to think i, clear. Then · 
all in a moment it was seen to be impossible. Owing, 
doubtless to the strong wind and the boisterous sea, 
the yacht was carried broadside on to the bow of the 
steamboat. The impact was severe. 

NINE HUNDRED HOLIDAY-MAKERS SAVED. 

‘A panic ensued, but a hasty examination enabled 
Captain Williamson to assure t day-makers that 
his vessel was untouched below the water-line, and 
was in no danger of sinking. 

yacht, however, was in sad plight. Her bul- 
warks were stove in, besides other damage, and those 
aboard her clambered into the boats that put out to 


the rescue. 

Eventually the Duchess of Albany continued on her 
course at half. to Ryde, when her passengers 
were landed, grateful for their escape, though de- 

d an hour on the 5 


7 3 

E rom a 

— 1 py as. Ba the Glenhawk, bound 
New York to Glen Island, and had nearly reached 
their destination when the vessel struck on a rock. 


Ten minutes after striking the Glenhawk sank to the 
bottom. 


In those few minutes a fearful panic ensued. Two 
hundred of the excursionists immediat jumped 
overboard, bub not a single life was lost. Every one 
of the nine hundred 2 1 conveyed 
ashore, principally through the efforts of a large num- 
ber > — whose crafts, happily, were lying 
near by. . 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM DROWNING. 

From Stromness, in the Orkney Islands, to Buckle 
and Lossiemouth, a favourite resort with residents in 
the West of Scotland, is a journey by steamboat 
usually of about hours. 


Twice during the 
early morning—the Earnholm had left Stromness at 
midnight. 140 souls aboard—the vessel ran 
ashore owing to a dense fog. ; 
FFV 
less after an hour’s detention. But all efforts the 


and to wire for a couple of tugs from 
n. 
Till these arrived the Zarnholm was com; 


to be 
at anchor, and even when the tugs arri so strong 
were the tides running that is’ task ton. hours to 


experience of a couple 
of hundred onists who were returning to 
87 on board the a Hy Queen, after a de- 
2 day at lights along, ie front 
Hastings» inly visible when at once 
there was a harsh grating. The vessel had struck on 
the rocks which for some distance off 
Tremendous excitement —_ iled among the ex- 
eursionists, for the Brighton grees Bed serena ® 
leak, but the commendable presence of mind of the 
saved a Through his efforts all the 
were eventually landed at 
without a single mishap. 
3 makers out for a row in the Bay 
1 Weston-super-Mare, last August Bank Holiday, 


The epeniag chapters of a now coral, 


did not escape so easily, though, happily, no lives 
were lost. here were twenty-one of them in the 
boat besides the two licensed boatmen, when they put 
out to sea. 
They had scarcely LN 100 yards from the 
by the rough state of the sea, 
the boatmen to at once turn round and 
put them 

In doing this the craft was brought broadside to 
the tide, when a great wave swept the whole party 
overboard. The excursionists were rescued, however, 
though not without considerable difficulty. 

Accidents to excursion trains, fortunately, are com- 
paratively rare. A train packed to overcrowding 
with ngers from Blackpool some three years 
back kad a very narrow escape from disaster. As it 
was, the engine-driver was killed, while five excur- 
sionists were sufficiently injured to need attention at 
a neighbouring 1 

Most of the passengers were residents of Oldha 
and the train, which had struck some obstruction, ha 
its tender overturned and the l ge van 5 > 
so that the majority of the excursionists were fortu- 
nate in escaping without injury. 

re serious was the accident which occurred one 
Easter Bank Holiday on the then newly-opened Snow- 
don Railway. Here again, 1 ily, only one person 
—o Cardiff gentleman—was killed, but over a score 
received more or less serious injuries. 


CARRIAGE FELL INTO THE SEA. 

This railway, which promised easy and quick access 
to the summit of Snowdon, had a tragic beginning. 
On its very first trip with a load of excursionists the 
engine left the line at a sharp curve and plunged 
over the Cymglas 8 

It was Easter, too, w a brakeload of passen 
had an exciting time through the collision of t 

cle with an electric tramcar at Portsmouth. 

The driver was endeavouring fo cross in front of 
the tramcar when the collision occurred, which carried 
the front seats completely away. Realising their 
danger, many of the excursionists attempted to 
leave the brake, but before they could do so all were 
thrown to the ground, a few being badly injured. 

Eight ladies last summer had a marvellous esca 
from drowning when out riding in a trap at Margste. 
The adventure was far more exciting than they had 
bargained for. 

Driving nearer to the edge of the cliff than was 
wise, before they had time to realise their danger 
the vehicle suddenly tilted and trap, horse, and 
ladies were precipitated into the sea. Fortunately all 
were rescued, none the worse for their wetting. 
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: “You told me this horse was easy to 
“=r the brute ran eway with me tho first day 
Horse Dealer: “I didn't say that, I said he was 
very easy to get along with. He always runs away.” 

ef te 

Dz Garry: “ As you intend to marry her, did 
you cones to. her riding © blapela, when sou toes 


to them? ”’ 
rritt: “Well, I knew she would have her way in 
the end, and I caloulated that b giving in sow ber 
fathor would have to pay for the bisycle.” 
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PAPERS THE RUSSIANS READ. 


The Principal) Newspapers that Circulate in Russia, 


Tun Press in Russia is not as the British Press. In 
the land of the Tsar newspaper editors have to be very 
careful as to what articles they print, else they run the 
risk of finding their paper suppressed and themselves 
en route for Siberia. It is advisable, they find, to 


ae Ree os Carne 

is the Novoz Veemya consistently does. It is 

the Times of Russia, insomuch as it is the most 
existence there, but it is toa 


5 to gain its own ends are often 
unscrupulous in the extreme. Should a rival 
become too formidable, the controllers of the 
Vammya use their powerful influence in high political 
circles to have it N Co: contempor- 
both fear an can, when 


per 
OVOE 


The Novoz Vremya is read by 
Government situations. It is their organ, 


policy; Jews are 
trampled down by it; Poles and Finns they are hostile 
t also auffers from Anglophobia. 
It is edited by M. Souvorine, who 


M. Souvorine's son seven months ago produced the 
Russ, which is run, on diametrically opposite patel 
lines to those of the paper controlled by bis father. It 


isa ive to the backbone. 

On its staff, which contains some of the most able 
Bussian jou is a man who 
been allowed to return from Siberia, where he ba 
been sent for wri anti-Tsar 
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N. 8 
and is therefore an 
— is, however, of such 
no influence whatever. 
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the ou hostilities between Russia and Japan. 

Had it not been for the fact that M. Pikhno, the 
editor, C 
high positions, the 1 would have 


are assuredly 


KNOW YOUR CHARACTER. 


than not characteristics of which These - 
—— ang having your 2 eee 
. ‘to au, M Nea Bulfge Mags 
Street, London, W. ö. In return receive @ reliahle 
the desired fa . ous “one 


Alice Maud Meadows, called “As a Man Lives,” appear fa the 
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More often than not 
. ye the couple establish 


if ist Spanish ru 
ee ee nl ote but 
a young Irish determined to show her 
the inu lover by m him in 
his own protest. a given 
. day of a 
on execution. 
Before F guard of pach 


THE SHADOW WAS DECEPTIVE. 

“War haven't you called on us lately, Mz. Giff. 
horn?” . 

„Well, Miss Laura, I—I walked up = way one 
night, and—and I was going in, but I didn’t go in 
because I—I saw a man’s shadow on the window 
curtain.”’ 

“How foolish, Mr. Giffhorn. That was only ma 
trying on her new motoring cap.“ 


— 
Dyspepsia Srecrauist (irritably): “But, madam, 
you must chew your food hat were your teeth 
given you for? 

Patient (calmly): “They weren’t given to me. I 
bought em.“ 


— — 
Mamma: “Even if he were wealthy you should not 
worry so. You know there are ‘just as good fish in the 


Through an interpreter the 
trate at Bow Street Police 
fe that he should be married on the morrow, 


r told the magis- 
rt that it was — 


permission to do so, stating that policemen 
could compe to the ch Mr. Narkan, 


sea as ever were caught.“ 
Daughter: “Yes, mamma; but you know goldfish 
are not caught in the sca.” 


the bride fell fainting to ground as the 
report of rifle shots reached her ears, for she knew then 
that she was a widow. 
A wedding h a happie 0 h 
g with a r termination, however, 
took place a few months 8 
clever and notorious 


— 22 — 

Excitep Lapy (at the telephone): I want my hus- 
band, please, at once.“ 

Telephone Girl (from the Exchange): Number, 
please. 

Excited Lady (snappishly): “How many do you 

think I’ve got, you impudent thing? 

him husband. — —-— 


the magistrate, however, refused to. give his consent, | "As Goirand was not convicted, the magistrate who NOT IN THE RECKONING 

— * h judging bim had no option but to give his consent. To a young man who stood smoking a cigar at a 
— are unknown in our | He sent for Berthe Dagueneau and asked her if she | street corner the other day there approac the 
British prisons, in other countries are sometimes | Were, Willing to marry She replied that she | elderly and impertinent reformer of immemorial 
Hiowed. eopecially before the socused is convicted of his | 0°84 him very much, and that the wedding day | logond. 

crime. would be the n “How many cigars a day do you usually smoke? ’’ 

Not lon all New-York was talking of a romantic | _.4 few days afterwards, in the local mayor's office, | asked the . meddler in other people's affairs. 
marriage had been quietly celebrated in one of its with four stalwart policemen as wi “Three,” replied the youth as patiently as 
23 A lawyer named Patrick was found guilty of et ther 8 to his cat he could, ee : ‘ 
murder of an old man of will, the bride went o Then the inquisition continued. 


Pt wi =< ceremony thus 
being enacted, she the lawyer. 
FCC 
lawyer, Mrs. Francis was told to wait in the matron’s 
room. Here the prisoner was brought to her. The 
widow had in her pocket a marriage contract, requiring 
only the signatures of the and witnesses. | 
boarding mage toa, My Viger pede -m 
room prisoner were legally 
ras man and wife at the other. A few 
> meh only eolebonted in prison, 
m was 
but with a err clerk 
and his em: daughter in a Berlin prison a 
couple of years ago. 
. his 
The young man eg married when 
master discovered that had been 
swindled. found gyilty, the clerk was 
to two years’ ; and, of course, the 
forbade his daughter any further intercourse 
His hope thatthe get's love would bo shattered by 
8 
the pronouncement of her lover asa thief was in vain. 
News reached the girl that ber was ill. 
On visiting she found that he dying, 
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“ How much do you pay for them? 

“ Ninepence each,” conf the young man. 

“Don’t you know, sir,“ continued the sage, that 
if you would save that money, by the time you are 
as old as I am you would own that big building at the 
corner? 

1 Do you own it?” inquired the smoker. 


A 
Wail, I 205 fata ee man. 


NEW_CONTEST. STARTS TO-DAY, 
ANOTHER MOTOR-BICYCLE TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Motor-Cycles worth 250 each for Winners and 215 133. 
Bicycles for Witnesses, 


Iw order to be in the running for a motor-bicycle all you have to do is to get the form printed below 
properly filled in, and keep it by you till two more coupons have appeared. 


— — — —- 
Mamma: “Johnny, see that you give Ethel the lion’s 
share of that orange.“ 
Johnny: Yes, ma.“ . 
Ethel (a little later): “ Mamma, he hasn’t given me 


any.” 
Johany : “Well, that’s all right. Lions don’t eat 
oranges. 


You will see by reference to the form that you are 

asked to fill in your name as one who wants a motor- 

May and you mat wa thw of Een | NOTICE TO WITNESS. 

are not regular readers of Pearson's Welz, to think | f the Competitor who asks you to sign 
of the best reasons they can why should have a ee — 1 
motor-bicycle. The first witness fills in the coupon we will presen i a a splen 


(1. 4/8/04), 


L % 


The sender of what is in the opinion of the 
Iditor the best set of three reasons will win a 
motor-bicycle, and each of the three persons who sign 
the coupons which have entitled the 
bicycle will be presented with a £15 156. Humber bicycle. 


J. 99„%%ddG %„%%„%„ „% 4 4 4604 4 6 4 6 44 4 4 6 4 660 „0 6 4 „ 60 „„ „ cece 00 


think Mr. %% %%% %%% should have a Motor- 
Bicycle because : 


and I hereby declare that Ihave not, up to the present, 
been a regular reader of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
Gat we hope you will be in future.—Ed. F. N. 


* HOME MAGAZINE te “The Secret of Youth "—illustrated 
Ausguet LAD * N 
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IAT TO-DAY. 


The Devil’s Advocate. 


_By HENRY T. JOHNSON, 


Asthor of “The Snare of Gold, “Dead to the World,” 


eic., eic., eic. 
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but there's such 
as hard as I will! 

Well, you mustn't come bothering me for mr 

“I know—I know, my bey: You must want all you get 
to keep up your position, keeping the company you keep and 
dressing as you dress; it does my eves good to see you. 
Little did I think when I stopped at that window just for 
a minute to watch the swells that I should see my Gus 
holding his own with the kat of them! Oh, Gus, it made 
me very es 


a little money to be got nowadays, work 


roud to watch you: 
“But I'm ae 1 can tell pe for you to follow 
me about—as shabby as you are. d you mustn’t do it; 
it won't do me un good. Precious lot of consideration 
you've got for me!” 

“Oh, Gus, my boy, there ain't nothing I wouldn't do 
for you! You know, I've worked my fingers to the bone to 
bring you up respectable and have you educated that you 
might get on in the world, though I never thought you'd 
vise as you have. I don't want to disgrace you, my boy, 
only watching you just now I felt so proud, and, of course, 
I wouldn't speak to you before all those gentlemen, only 
when I'd folfwred you till you were alone I couldn't help 
myself; there was something in my heart bursting to be 
lok ont 1 wanted so to come and speak just a few words to 
I. Wal, you've done it now, so get off home, there's a 
good soul, in ae anyone should come along who knows 
me. -night!” 

“Good-night, my dear boy! I suppose you ain't got a 
spare shilling, Gussie, you ald let me have?” : 

41 don't find them on hedgerows. You know my salary's 
not a big one, but there you are.” ; 

“TI won't take it, Gus, if you can’t spare it.” 

“No, there you are! Take it, and get off home. Thera! 
There's two bob! „ 

God love you, my dear boy! I always said you d got 
a good heart that other people didn't understand you. 
Oh, Gus, won't you give your poor old mother one kiss!” 

“No! No! Good Lord! no! Get along—there’s some- 
body who knows me!” . 

2050 d night, my boy; God bless you!” And, turning. 
his mother dived into the shadows—just as Moss Ikestein 


along. 
* Hullo! You, Gussie? Now, you know you were doing 
a very thing there; those people ought not to be 
; ing in the street. Of course, it’s very 
-hearted of you, but, on principle, don’t you think you 
oe to have locked that woman up?” 


ugustus laughed a little awkwardly. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “only, I suppose, we don’t always do 
exactly as we ought. But 1 must be off. Hansom! Good- 
night, Ikey!” 

* 2 0 2 0 


“Good Heavens! Who's that?” exclaimed Mrs. Chiffens, 
jumping up from her sewing, startled by a rat-tat at the 
. ! led Chiff 
“Yo me lord, I sy !” growle ens. 
“Its tec early for hint, besides, he's got his key.” By 
time Mr. Chiffens was half-way up the kitchen stairs, 
and in a few seconds was on the threshold asking what 
ht be the visitor's business. 
o, Mr. Fernside was not at home, being out singing at 
@ concert, and not e. for about an hour. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” exclaimed Mr. Panting. “And I 
wanted to see him particularly. I am a colleague of his, 
you know, in the bank. Could I write a note for him?” 
and here Hrs. Chiffens, arriving on the scene, bustled past 

“Of course you can, sir! The idea, Chiffens, leaving the 

tleman standing in the hall. Show him up to Mr. 
Fornside's room.” 

The gentleman was much obliged. He was also very 
affable, remarking what a nice, quiet neighbourhood, and 
how lucky his friend Fernside was to secure diggings in 
such a nice style of house, and evidently with so comfortable 
a landlord and landlady. And would the former have a 


7 ‘ 
affable, indeed, that Chiffens, lighting Harry’s rooms 
and furni the visitor with pens, ink, and paper, was 
immediately quite at home with him, and, as usual, pre- 
to be communicative on tlie subject of his troubles. 
“What snug and comfortable rooms!” Panting observed 
. “I don't wonder now that Fernside is so 
eloquent about his ‘ ’ and the attention he gets.” 
“We do our best, sir, me and the missis; the best can 
do no more, as the saying is. Of course, times was when 
we hadn't need to let, furnished or unfurnished, but when 


= = e ea pen 


ss knows 
through any fault of 

mine, either—my misfortune and the fault of others.” 

es! I'll just write Fernside a few lines. 

e T think Twill” sald Augusten sect 

and, upon my word, I think I will!” ugustus, seeing 

no pha of being left alone in the rooms for at all events 


a while. 


„ sit, which, Im sure, if 
have asked you before this?” 


no means disposed to 

undo the work of that reviver. „ struck by an after- 

thought, he remarked : “I'll tell you what, if it isn’t too 

Nate, 1 id l Kae a 

‘i a of tea. . 
a Ee aig igh A mer gee Raph gob ny 
was saying, through no o 

0 4 eit, Ar 

a 


E 
te 


of others. And that’s hard, isn’ 
thriving-b 


24 BRE 
er 
EF 2 
35 


f 


man or 
cap.” plant a 
, by-the-bye,” said Augustus, “I like 
‘without ilk.” me 


cup of tea 


v. The International Spy, telle “The True History ef the Humbert Millione” in the Auguet PEARSON'S MAGASINE, 


> 


“Certainly, sir!” But Chiffens, astride his hobby, was 


eager for a canter. 
I went into that witness-box a 9 man, seeking 
N before I'd come out of it, without meani 
f I said, blackened my own character, accused mysel 
of things I'd never dreamt of; the jury’s verdict as 
as set me down for a liar. And the judge said ht, 
and the reporters took care to. repeat it, that I was 
e allt seme, 
an ype of parasite disgracing 8 
next day my benefit club took away my secretaryship——” 
“Yes—yes—yes!” said A i, 2 little teatlly. “Will 
you just excuse me while I drop this line to Fernside, and 
you pent {oat to mention to your good lady no milk and 
ump ? 
“T’ll tell her, sir, immediately,” and Chiffens disappeared 
into the depths. 7 
A furtive glance at the door—then Augustus scanned the 


room intently, though hastily. 

“ Jove! what a pretty face!” he murmured involuntarily, 
taking mp a portrait in front of which was lying a faded 
rose. III she gave him that flower. I've seen this 


somewhere—where, I wonder? What's the name here 
in the corner? ‘To Harry, from Gladys.’ By Jove! I’ve 
located her—it’s Gladys Dane, the daughter of the swell 
K.C. that Bertie pointed out to me last summer up the 
river! Friend Fernside’s flying high!” 

Then, remembering his mission, the treacherous work 
before him, he muttered: “ Mustn’t waste time mooning 
over your pretty fair face and dark eyes, my dear; business 
before pleasure! Now, where to plant:the flimsies? Dainty 
frame, this—fit for the dainty picture!” 

His eye caught the catch whereby the swinging back was 
secured. Almost mechanically he loosened it, and the 
action inspired the idea. 

“ Just the place to hold his treasure!" he sniggered. And 
between the frame-back and the 8 h he slipped two 
Bank of England notes for £100, numbered respectively 


B 465190 and F 9172631. 
42 18 


A step upon the stair! Swiftly, stealthily, he replaced 
the r just as Chiffens en 5 g a tray. 
“Your tea, sir, and the missis hasn't put any milk in it. 
25 ital. ie i ling the f be 
“Capital,” Augustus, sampli verage, 
answered. Please thank your wife for so much trouble.” 
5 t mention it, sir; Mr. Fernside's a special favourite 
of hers, and any little attention to a friend of his is a 
pleasure, not a trouble, to her. 3 that portrait, 
wasn’t you, sir, when I came in? Mr. Fernside’s young 
lady, I fancy, though only a recent arrival. Pretty, ain't 


she? Happen to know her, sir? 
“Oh, yes,” said Augustus airily, “that’s Miss Glad 
Dane, the daughter of great King’s Counsel, the Devil's 


Advocate, as = Ae him. 

“What?” Chi let the tray fall with à clatter. 
“Now I know where I've seen her! Yes, that’s one of 
the girls I saw at the Opera along with him—the man who 
wrought my ruin, the man who made me, in the wretched 

le of my ae =a myself a liar, a perjurer, a 
b „ and a ! 80 that’s his daughter, is it? 
And the jewels on her wrists and at her throat are the 
esos Rb ees Aad peters feo dhemepnerdg Mae goo 
onest men as rogues and snatching rogues out of the 
clutches of the law!” 

“ T-suppose that’s about the size of it,” la Augustus, 
a trifle awkwardly, as he addressed an envelope to Harry. 
“It's all in the way of business.” 

“ Business, do you call it!” Chiffens expostulated. .“ It’s 
a lot of heip to straightforward business, ing black 
look white and smirching white with black. Pri of 
counsel, they call inging from a safe position imputa- 
tions that would, outside be _slanders. lot 
of did the business it took the best years of my 
life to build! I tell you that man brought it down in one 
day like a house of cards,“ : 

ut Augustus had done his work, and was intent on 
matters than Chiffens’ u 

„Afraid I can't wait any | ” he said. Let Mr. 
Fernside have this letter — he returns.“ 

Then, leaving the house, he a cab and hied him 
core Garden-wards, to mingle in London's carnival of 

ure. 
. Left alone, Chiffens . the dainty tire with 
ve eyes looking from t 9 2 frame. 
Devil's Advocate’s daughter?” he mut- 


„So you're the 
tered. “In your satin and your laces and your jewels— 
precious lot you care for the done, the ruin t 
about. All you care for is your „ your operas, your 


fine clothes, and the sunshine you get out of life—that you 
get out of the misery of others. But it ain't fair! You 
and yours ought to know something of the shadow and the 
sorrow, that others pay for your happiness.” 

wae? cork, ia pot iia ths plore, anil. tubs 

a start, he pu e „an 50 
faced Harry Fernside, who had tha Moment entered with 
a companion. 

“A gentleman who's just 1— left this letter for you, 
sir,” he muttered; then shambled from the room, with the 
scowl still cn his brow. 

And, Harry, taking up the letter, said: “Sit down, Doc; 
ees (ieting cad, having, T 
„ stating „ having a spare tic or 
dress ball, it had occurred to him Harry might care to 

„ in which case he left it at his service, being unable 


await him longer. ; 

“ls a7 fod of Panting,” he remarked. “Rather 
more than d have expected of him.” 

“Shall you 2 Don't let me keep you.“ 
But Harry k his head. No, no, Doc, Tm not in 
carnival mood; I’ve too much on my mind. We'll just 
have some supper, then a pipe and a chat about the dear 


om, at 

“Your landlord seemed to be hol argument with 

rr about ‘Claiye when ‘we came in” g Klan 
. “What a melancholy, partner 

little woman downstairs.” * jolly 


“Chiffens had a stroke of bad luck years „“ said 
Harry. “I don't know the facts, but I gather it was in 
connection with a criminal prosecution.” 

“Ah! What little game had he been up to!” 

“ Apparent] it wasn’t his little game, from what I’ve 
heard,” said Harry. “ F aged that, going to the court 
for one wrong to be righted, he encountered a further wrong 
that soured his nature and warped his life. Alan, isn’t this 
good of Gladys? Did you ever see a sweeter face?” 

“Dolores is just as dainty,” said Alan. 

Then they fell to discoursing of Dolores. And Alan 
Adair was all aglow as he told of the rescarches he was 
making, his discussions, verbally and by letter and cable, with 
the giants of his profession in all parts of the earth on this 
mysterious case, that had become the study of his life, and 
on which he had concentrated all his energies, his skill, 
his knowledge, all his mind, and all his heart, particularly, 
sv it seemed to Harry, his heart. 

“ And you really think a gleam of hope is coring, Alan?” 
he asked. “Oh, for the girl’s own sake and for the 
sake of Gladys, the joy that it would be to era hope, let 
alone be sure that light would some day break in on her 
darkness. And Alan answered: 

Light is coming. I can tell you what I dare not whisper 
to her father or her sister, lest disappointment should 
leave their sorrow keener than before. I am seeing her 
almost daily, and in her own way she makes me understand 
that, L light has come as yet, the darkness is 
less dark; though no sound as yet has greeted her soul, 
ee ges has of 5 grown he pectound.” ne 

arry, grasping strong, white, clever hand, looked 
in the eyes that glowed like living embers and said : 

“On—on, Alan, in your noble work! God-speed in your 
glorious task of bringing light and joy to the one dearest 
of all others—to my dear one!” 


— 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
Masks—and Faces. 


By the time Augustus 1 hansom drew up at 
Covent Garden, the my dress ball was in full swing. 
The theatres and halls closed, and the leading stars of 
drama, musical comedy, and variety, many of them in the 
costume of the parts they had elsewhere been playing, were 
amusing now, not only others, but themselves. 

M. P. 8, authors, lawyers, Society women, actre 
earnest seekers after truth from Suburbia, some domin 
and masked, some in charactcr, some in evening dress, 
danced and promenaded in a kaleidoscopic medley. By 
music, light, and laughter, his loyal ministers supported 
and acclaimed King * reign supreme. 

Teresa Twinkle was whirling in Augustus Panting's arms 
and Augustus was in the seventh heaven, when, during a 
pause occasioned by the » @ reveller, disguised in the 
cloak, sombrero, and moustachios of a Spanish Don, whis- 
pered: “Just a word!” And, greatly to the displeasure 
of the vivacious Teresa, Augustus remarked : If yon don't 
mind, we'll promenade,” to which that light of ‘he leading 


halls 1. : 

“Will we, stupid? I don’t mind sitting out a waltz 
when the boy’s a good deal nicer than you are, but you 
don’t catch me walking out one!” and in a moment had 
Pepi oreed herself to the arms of a go-ahead young stock- 

roker. 

„Come and have a drink, and tell me what you've done,” 
whispered Mr. Tutt, shadowing A us Nemesis; 
and — ad somewhat reluctantly, reported what had 


t's tricky work,” he growled, “as well as dirty work. 
Suppose, when the notes are found there, he suspects me, 
knowing I've been there in his absence? 


“Planned and abetted by someone 


Augustus. “TI tell you, it takes all the music out of the 
＋ Pt having when 1 remember the price I’m 
pa: or 


Bah! Be a plucked un! 3 what you ve made 
instead of a mouse in 3 wi cage. YXau've done 


well, Gus, m. 3 you've saved your bacon!” 
2 beg Fag Seas the notec there" 
“To suppose even don’t want to is to make 


its you 
them happen twice,” said Mr. Tutt ically. 
sides,” he said significantly, “we're ey a to give the 
tleman much time. Now go and make is up with 
eresa, if you can. You'll have 
new mash r 
Then, 
tapped 1 the shoulder 
Augustus has done well,” he said. “He's planted both 
the flimsies in Fernside’s "digs. 2 
“Good! Whereabouts?” 


! onscca asked. 

„Between the backing of a photo frame and a portrait.” 

“Of whom?” 

“ Of Gladys Dane, the daughter of the Devii’s Advocate.“ 

0 Was me ‘acter. 

The laugh of 133 irably in charact 

“Well done, Augustus!” he said. “ Alfred, that callow, 
empt, -headed calf is turning out for us a golden one!” 
Hes deal of ing up,” said Mr. Tutt. 
the causequences 
Alfred; he'll got 
lendi L righ 
fully cautious, like mice. tohiing of 
E u e 

uld stand by 


The Combine always does that, Alfred; when it ceagea 
to, its number will be up. By-the-bye, does he kur- = 


it? 
“Not a se Lord, how I'd lie to te as straight as 
“What! You'd like to be straight, Alf? What » qualat 


— he reached and 
a masked and cloaked Mephi- 


v 


” idea!” 


So 
uffet thro 8 
the long, ‘ane, the ough the 
velvet mask, the massive the lines, the 
uare chin, and the granite mouth between the jet black 


Spanish: 
a — Diavolo, I am sure you dance well. Can't you 
pare a waltz?” 

“The sefiora likes the devil’s dance?” 

“Sil Sid it suits’ her she has danced it so 


e! Or does Mephistopheles prefer 

blonde partnere—like Marguerite? Oh, Leo!” 
Adele!“ And away they circled over the parquet floor, 
hearts, and feet awhirl to tho seductive waltz time. 


Co 
isp air an pir 
— F the latest of re 


many o vel 
their gay attire, thronged the market arcade, amid the ow 


br he pair glared savagely at tho joy of the “House” 
r 
emerging, Teresa s hand tucked in his arm, the other bearin; 
a fragrant and isite bouquet, and Augustus, — 
at being cut out, snarled : „ 
“ Billy, I. d give a pony to see that fellow outed ! 
“When?” 
“Now!” 
I'm on the makehaste for brass; is it a bargain? 
“Right! I'll settle with you as soon as you've settled 
im!“ 
ie Good biz!” And the pugnacious scoundrel, letting go 
Panting’s arm, lurched 2 callously, against Teresa s 
escort, who, wheeling round, hotly demanded an explanation. 
It came in the shape of a blow, swift and vicious. „ 
Not so swift, however, but that the one-time pride of his 
college had ducked and in another there was the 
click of a straight blow on one protuberant jaw, 
gilist, in all the glory of his evening dress, 
E over a stack of baskets of tumatoes, where for 
some minutes he resolutely remained, notwithstanding the 
Capel Court athlete’s invitation to get up and have some 
more. 


zu en 


“You yo fool, get out of this!” whi d Alfred 
Tutt, seizing Panting 8 arm, and, aided by Moss Ikestein, 
hustling him away. . 

At the corner they came upon a group surrounding a 
prostrate form. . 

“Drink?” Tkestein charitably. „ 

“No!” growled a toiler of the market. It's too little 


food, not too much drink, that’s the matter here. It’s the 
Bliss of you, nab the Mee: ef Mec, gets too much in this 
wo ”» 


Then the upvalice Tonks. Sale: the. pollennen Jn placing 
the wretched bundle on the ambulance. 

And Au © grap oe he comeht sight, ence 
again, of the white „ whiter now, that 

met his gaze between the coloured oe of the 


wind f that of epicure. 
oe Poor 1” said Al Fed Tutt. “ Policeman, when she 
rounds give her this!”—and he slipped half-a 


8 4 : 
» Meantime 20, a ir „ in 4 of face and feature, her 
brightness of eye, and her bright morning attire, ail in 
harmony with t morning, had bent over the 8 


chinked in the policeman a. 
Then, as the minister of me 


Gladys Dane went her wa 
of the flowers 
And, a little later, looking up, she saw the face of one 
wearing beneath his cloak garb of 

54 her a regard as of Mephis 
the Spring mo 

away, thankful to escape the gaze of those beady eyes. 


Adele Fournier, clutching Fonseca’s arm, said im- 
tly: “Come! ; !—when have done 
at the girl with the doll's cheeks and 


Augustus and his * wandered clubwards in 
quest of breakfast, Mr. Ikestein, me I 
pressi reprobation of the promiscuous humouring 
the vagrant class i surly refusal to Lr — 
casual wards ly provided 
per ya vealed to, Auguaten, with something 


with . 
The sunshine came back to Gladys Pans: heart and eyes, 
she 


orgot that us man whose repelled 
28 al whose power over her father filled 
her with dread, when, returning to the house laden with her 


floral burden. irs to Dolores room, pressed 
5 beg her choska: and Dolores 


1 eriap 
kissed Jabel ‘and anemones and tho lilies, and then, 
even more tenderly, Gladys, fairer, sweeter, than 


to Glad eg Ehe to m 
words hanks 
lovely flowers whose’ scent brings beautl 


B. Fiet t author with 
B. Fletcher Robinson, joint author with, 


of a ecries of sp 


my mind and joy to my heart.” Then a pretty little letter 
t» Harry, telling how glad she was to learn of his success, 
and how beantiful it must be to hear when there were 
vcices such as Gladys had described his to be. 
Again she wrote on the tablets, and, reading her message 
this time, 2 uttered involuntarily a glad little cry : 
My dear, Dr. Adair s treatment, I am sure, is not all 
in vain; now in the r=} 4 the darkness is not so dense 
as at night, and, see! now I know I face a window—is it 


s flung her arms around her sister, and 
her tears bedewed the roses of the blind girl’s cheeks. 

Pausing on the threshold. their father upon his 
daughters, and, for the while, love hushed the fears and 
horrors of his heart; indeed, one thought, though sad, had 
a sweet solace of its own. Whatever might befal, though 
the heart of Gladys might be broken to tw and see and 
hear, tender, gentle Dolores need never know, wéuld never 
hear the shame and biame that — overwhelm him, would 
never seo him bowed and even to the dust. 

be advanced. 1. 

Gladys, turning at his footstep, cried in a voice vibratin 
with joy that almost moved to tears: “Father! Father! 
Glorious, 22 news! The darkness is beginning to lift 
from our darling’s eyes! Let us thank Heaven!” 

Of a sudden, the silence of their grateful heavts was 
broken by thunderous knocking at the street door, and 
4 tly a hurrying servant announced “Mr. Seth Dal- 
Finger, and all at once Franklin Dane's heart stood still. 

few moments later he entered the library, where ho 
found Dallinger = and . with excitement. 

“Guess I couldn't wait till you got to your chambers 
Dane,” he said. “I had to come right here, right 

“Why, what has hap 2” Dane inquired. 

“The beginning of the end has happened! l' ve picked 
up a clue, and I believe that, before the sun goes down this 
night, I shall be on the trail and in the tracks of my 
brother’s murderer !” 


(Another long instalment of this splendid story next weeh.) 


RECOMMENDED IT. 

Ox of the employés of a certain North-country con- 
fectioner recently received a week's notice. It would, 
2 have been as well for the business if he had 

n 


rged at once. 
A passing gentleman yielded to the intreaties of 
his little gitl and entered tho shop to purchase some 


plum cake exhibited in the window. 

“It looks a trifle heavy, said the customer on 
making a closer inspection. Do you think it is suit- 
able for a child? 

“Depends what sort of a child, said the man. 

“How so f 

“Well, it’s this way,“ went on the man impressively. 
“For some children I wouldn’t recommend it—for 
others it is really a capital thing.“ 

customer was still — and the shopman 
explained himself. 
„Now,“ he said, if your child has suicidal ten- 
dencies this cake is just the thi For a poison it 
simply can’t be beaten. Perhaps, however, she prefers 
drowning, and if her conscience won't let her sink, 
you can de d on this cake settling the matter. Then 

in 

But the other had bolted, and the shopman put back 

the cake with a sweet, vengeful smile. 
— — — — 

Asmus: What makes you think that anonymous 
novel was written by a woman? 

Grimshaw: Why, when the hero sprang from a cab 
he flung the driver a shining gold piece and didn’t 
wait for the change.“ 

— ie 

“Youne man,” said the young woman’s father, 
“you have boasted several times that you possess an 
honoured name.“ 

“Yes, sir,“ replied the suitor haughtily. 
“Well, may I inquire what bank it will be honoured 
at and for how much?” 

— — 
Lawyer (to grumbling client) : “Well, have you 
at last decided to take my advice and pay this bill 
of mine?” 
Client: Y-e-s.” 
Lawyer: “Very well; Thomas, just add six and 
eightpence to Mr. Smith’s bill for further advice.“ 
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_ SELF-MADE MONARCHS. 


How Some Eu an Potentates-have Gained their 
Present Positions. 


True aristocrats have rathen a cynical way of 
speaking of Royalty. In spite of their high political 
position, the majority of the crowned heads of Europe 
take by no means a high rank in the matter of 
lineage. 

In fact, with the utmost respect, be it said, most 
of Eurepe’s reigning sovercigns owe their lofty posi- 
tions not to rights of descent, but to good luck, and 
their own efforts. 

The dynastic troubles of the kingdom of Servia, 
settled for the time being by the accession of King 
Peter, are merely the continuance of a struggle be- 
tween swineherds. 

Both the founder of the present dynasty, Kara- 
george, and of the late dynasty, Milosh Obrenovitch, 

fore their entry into the realm of high politics, 
ministered to the necds of the humble porker, and 
that only so recently as the beginning of the last 
century. 

Somewhat more distinguished, but by no means 
august, is the lineage of the King of Sweden, 
Oscar II. His line goes no further back than 1818, to 
Marshal Bernadotte, one of 8 henchmen, 
who was jumped into the Swedish throne by his 
master, on the dethronement of Gustavus IV. 

The princely throne of Bulgaria is, of course, of 
intensely modern origin. Only in 1887 did the pre- 
sent Prince, Ferdinand of Coburg, ascend the throne, 
on the abdication of Alexander of Hesse—both entire 
foreigners to Bulgaria. 

King Leopold of Belgium is an admirable and 
E monarch, but his Royal line only comes down 
rom 1831, when his father, a Prinée of Saxe-Coburg, 
was nominated king of the newly-formed State of 


Newer still is the origin of the Royal Family of 
Greece, as only in 1863 did the present dynasty 
assume power, without having ever had the remotest 
political connection with their subjects. Tho pre- 
sent King George of Greece is the first King of his 
race, and is the son of the King of Denmark. 

In 1863 the Grecks were without a monarch, and 
almost unanimously elected for the t Prince 
Alfred of Great Britain, the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. The position was not, however, selected for 


him by his august parents, and so the throno passed 
oe to the then Prince George of Schleswig-Hol- 
ein. 


For an Empire that dates back far before the 
Christian era, whose civilisation is thousands of years 
older than our own, the Chinese dynasty are little 
more than modern upstarts. For the Tsing family, 
who hold sway at present, only came into r in 
1643, and were, from the Chinese Mandarin point of 
view, vulgar usurpers of Tartar origin. 

The Royal Family of Italy must also be included 
in a list of newly-mado yiser-holders. Their tenure 
of the crown of United Italy dates from 1861, when 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of Sardinia, assumed 


it. 

Prior to that Victor was the King only of a mall 
territory, which, in turn, his ancestors had secured 
by exchange for Sicily, of which he was previously 

ing. Before that, Vietor Amadeus was merely 
Duke of Savoy. The rise of the Savoy family from 
obscure duk to the crown of one of the great 
Powers is one of the phenomena of history and 
“ppeals greatly to the imagination. 

n it was announced that Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland would marry the Duke Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, opinion generally rega it as an act 
of condescension on the part of her Majesty. 

Tho German princely familyg on their part, re- 
garded it as no small condescension for one of their 
stock to unite himself with so comparatively modern 
a Royal family as that of Holland. 

For while the Mecklenburgs trace their descent to 
Genseric the Vandal, who ravaged the western em- 

ire in the fifth century, the Dutch Royal Family of 

range 281 assumed the title of King, and Royal 
rank in 1815. Before that, tho Orange position was 
that of Stadt-holder, a kind of Presidential office 


only. 

Much is heard of the glories of the Hohenzollern 
family, of which William II. is the prevailing orna- 
ment, but only in 1701 did the family attain kingly 
rank, having previously held the obscure position of 
Margraves of Brandenburg, obtained originally by 
purchase in the fifteenth century... 

As everybody knows, the Hohenzollerns only rose 
to Imperial rank, as German Emperors, after the 
war with France, in 1871. It is, of course, only to 
the credit of the Hohenzollerns that they have so 
raised themselves in the world, and are, therefore, 
self-made monarchs, but it is only fair to say that 
the majority of the obscure princes of Getmany could 
give them points in the matter of lineage. 

Bearing in mind theso facts, we should not be so 
ready to Tough to scorn the French gentleman styling 
himself Emperor of the Sahara. Ho is, after all, only 
doing to-day what many very imposing monarchs have 


done in days not so very long ago. 
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psath inthe 
Bumb-Bell. 


Some of the Evils Which 


fi 


Exercising with Appliances Develops Certain 
Muscles only. 


It Is the Whole Body that Must be Made 
Physically Fit. 


THAT tedious little tyrant, the dumb-bell, is again 
being foisted on a rey 3 by good people who 
believe thut the national physique is declining. This 
iron idol, this Baal of the bath-room, is being represented 
as the saviour of the country, the sole medium by which 
health and strength can be gained. 

By so many morning stipe and contortions, it is 
stated, we can rely on being able to increase our muscular 
“developments.” The hothouse Hercules is being in- 
vited to vie with his next door neighbour for the trophies 
of the tape-measure, 

So far from regarding the dumb-bell as the road to 
health and strength, there is a very 1 opinion in 


medical circles that it is a positive evil, the precursor of 
actual physical injury, an ponerse. of deat! 

In the first instance, the dumb-bell cult is the deadly 
rival of out-door pastimes. Gaull a man into believin 
that a h, measured by inches on a tape, is the i 
after which he should strive, and you drive him not to 
out-door sports, in field, on river, or by sea, but into the 
ee se 15 his Pog eg a Co ae to seek 

i tness no vigo! and p 
3 9 which impart health to the whole system, but 
y stay-at-home convulsions which merely add so many 
inches of unsightly tissue to portions of his body which, 
ia all probability, require no such artificial stimulus. 
BIG CLUMPS OF MUSCLE ARE NOT WANTED. 

It is a monstrous notion that a gnarled and knotted 
arm, a bulging chest, and limbs ted out of their 
normal proportion by unsightly clumps of manufactured 
muscle are true proofs of strength and manhood. A 
man may possess none of these, and yet be better 
equipped to fight life's battle, and defend himself in 
emergencies, than the man of mighty measurements 
and aggressive bulk. 

It cannot be too strongly ted out that faked 


atrength is false st false is 
another name for Nobody weed a ont 
to a naturally vigorous man dumb-bell exercise is 
injurious, but the class who are being loudly invited 
way = the 


against 

the man who has 
„ and has no love of 
healthy 3 is no fit eu for dumb-bell heroics, 
If there be any cure for his condition at all it is not 
to be found in the bath-room, but in an entire 

of life and sur He requires good f 
Layer Fags fresh air, and, as a matter of fact, plenty 

rest. 8 


EMPLOY BOTH MIND AND BODY. 
all his workin; 


not in artificially stimulat 
Seated hiss ky matare, 208 uot 


necessary 

own particular of life, but in such exercise and 
yoorention as will invigorate his whole frame, and at the 
9 


by the same period 


reerea 

As to the mind, could it be occupied in a more 
painfully unprofitable manner than in the acquisition 
of superfluous sinew ? 

In games such as cricket or tennis, in such sports as 
cycling, rowing, or horseback riding, the mind is engaged 
in the pleasantest possible way. It is 1 a 
pastime of skill, or contemp! the bgau of 


THE EVILS OF DUMB-BELLING. 
rp dognting quect of Sect. eon Sas prise geass 
on a Even 
Sr n 
Aumb-bellist, for it has, at any rate, been a 
knowledge of the objects for which it has been 
Dumb-belling, 


14 a 5 our country is now 


injuries of this form of exercise, therefore, to the 
are both mental and physical. In the latter 


“Two Thousand Photographe a Second,” 
photographed. 


they may prove disastrous to health. Take the 
case of a rickety person, one afflicted with weak joints. 
The prime need for such an affliction is complete rest, 
and E artificially force up the weak limbs will only 
emphasise their weakness. 


heart affec- 


or ru 
kind of strain, tok as that 
use of heavy dumb- bells, on the muscular 
heart should be avoided. 

If there is any tendency to consumption, dumb-belling 


is to be avoi Many —— are, of course, uncon- 
sciousl 3 to this There can be little 
doubt umb-belling in excess might rupture the 
1 arteries, and produce hemorrhage from the 
lunges. 


strain of down, and un the rest 
of the stress of eee e 
F a rn ot blood to 
rain, cranial hemorr and a 8 
The — ert of the dumb- be E lis 
te: B 


Increase in the size of the muscle 
uen 
econ Lak air, 


poe degeneration, owing to 
Nature's. exercises. Natural 
prescriptions for 3 


food, aud are the 
nervous citizens, not artificial 
but the 


7 
ire been built up, have her battles been won, in the 
-rooms of B U 


DUMB-BELLS DON'T INDUCE SPORT. 


made his never- 
ttle of Waterloo 


em 
bat! 


not imply that the m 8 h ga that way 
had anything to do with his victory. It was the 
moral spirit induced by British sports that brought us 


It is because the Briton has always been a lover of 
open-air sport, the chase, a man of adventure, 


t- 


ker 

10 
pipet 
ie 
i 


alts 
E 


＋ 


i patiently listened to the re- 
istrate, now stated his side of 


case. 

“Yes, your Worship, I admit that I am a vagabond 
and a thief, but then, you know, such people are neces- 
sa! ae 
How do you make that out? 

“Well, suppose we fellows should go on strike and 
turn honest, what would your Worship and such as you 
do for a living?” 

— — —— 

Para: “He hasn't p d yet, has he?” 

She: “No; but he will first time he isn’t inter- 
rupted.” 

Jznniz (to her aunt, who is grieving over the loss 
of her pet 3 “Well, auntie, there's one com- 
ah anyhow ; we know he’s much better off where he 


— fee 
Parson: “Do you take this woman for better or 


for worse? 
Groom: “Well, her folks thinks it’s for better, but 


mine thinks it’s for worse.’ 
— — 


Nezp: “You spend too much money on that girl. 
Remember, girls always a — a 


N ooept ing 
gives them, and then marry the fellow that saves his 
ie Ae 2 : 

int I know. That's the reason I’m spending 


WORDS WE LEND TO FOREIGNERS. 


How Other Nations Borrow from the 
English Dictionary. 


Tue “silly season“ never comes round without 
letters appearing in the daily Press, complaining of tho 
corruption of the English language by the importation 
of forcign words. „ 

Few persons, however, realise that English lends far 
more than it borrows. Almost every Continental 
language contains scores of English words. 

„Shocking? probably heads the list in order of 
popularity. It is used by every nation in Europe and 
even a rs in a recent Turkish novel. Most French- 
men think that “ Ah, shocking!’’ is the favourite ex- 
elamation of Britons of either sex. 

In Russian, shocking is found not only as an ad- 

ive, but as a verb in “shockirovat,’’ to shock, and 
in “shockirovanni,’’ shocked. “Saucy” also appears 
in Muscovite dictionaries. 

„Smart, “higlif’’ (high life), “ bouledogue”® 
(bull dog), “cakwalk,” “le fisticuff, “le boxe,” 
bilk,“ “welsher,’’ ragging,“ are now steers! parts 
of the French language, while “knuckleduster,” 
„handicap, “steeplechaser,”” and “bookmaker ’’ are 
in common use is most European languages. “Smok- 
ing is used in France, Germany, and Russia to 
signify dinner jacket.“ 

“Sport ’’ is universally used on the Continent, also 
jockey, “hurdle,” stud,“ and „starter.“ There 
is an “ Oesterreichisched Touring Club,“ and a Tour- 
ing Club Ciclistico Italiano.“ 

Pla, “gim,’”’ and “lof,’’ are tennis terms used 
in Germany. Kick-off’? now adorns the French lan- 

age, and Paris street gamins may sometimes be 

rd threatening one another with a “kick-off.” 

“Fif’clock’’ (tea) is fashionable all over the Con- 
tinent, and Russians may be heard asking, “Do you 
take your tea fifklock-sky?’’ meaning thereby, Do 
you take it with cream? in the British manner, in- 
stead of with lemon as is usual in Russia. 

Every German knows the meaning of “ young-miss.” 
“ Boycott’? is found in all Continental dictionaries. 
It is a great favourite in Spain. An everyday ex- 
pression among Portuguese ladies is mai dear.“ 

“Thoroughbred” is a favourite word of Italians. 
„Setter“ means any sporting in Russian, and 
1 “ poogdogs,“ and “ kolli,“ are spoken 
of in the same language. Some Frenchmen call their 
wives, jokingly, “old ouimen.“ In a recent French 

lay the hero says “Mon old ouiman serait shockée 
my wife would be shocked). 

“Vauxhall” (pronounced Voksal) is a word on 
every Russian’s lips. But whereas it is the name only 
of one railway station in England, in Russia it is the 
name for any railway station. In the same language 
„rails is corrupted into “railsi.’’ 

Bored is replacing “ennuyé” in French. It 
was condemned as a barbarism not long ago by the 
French Academy, but all the same that does not pre- 
ba its * = :. ign t of English, 

very foreigner, however orant of En 
knows the meaning of “all right!“ and many use it 
in preference to their own equivalent. Speech and 
“lift” are understood nearly everywhere. 

The recent visit of King Edward to Portugal led 
to the introduction of many English words into that 


country. Po now wear “ bowlers,”’ and 

of them; and “ cheke hands is a vated poke od 
ression. 

. 1 and macintosh are used every - 
where, 

Turks, since — A have taken to wearing them, 
speak of their“ frokkoats,”’ and call any thick book a 
“shakespeare.” Hat-box, “arm-chair,” and 
“ petticoat ”’ are used in Hungary. 

% Box, “dumb-bells,” and “handcuffs,” are 
favourite . in French, German, and Spanish. 
Hooligan“ has spread as rapidly all over the Con- 
tinent as it did here. 

Probably the only words common to both Russian 
and Japancse are of English origin. All are seafar- 


ing terms. * “midshipman,’’ “starboard,” 
“binnacle,” “flag,” watch,“ and “tiller” are used 
in languages. Boatswain,’’ and “hatch’’ are 


bed ra 


eos is generally 
Tray, “ spanner,’ 


The Greeks, when they set about purifying 
from Turkish importations, adopted many 

words instead. “Carpet’’ is now universally 

in Greece, and curiously enough it spread from 
there to Constantinople, and is now used by all 


fashionable“ Turks 


their 


Other English words, practically part of the Greek 
00 
Meee 3 . waistcoat,” speaker,” Prime 
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COATS-OF-ARMS IN BUTTER. 


A Chat with the Maker of Butter.Crests and Coats of 


In a dingy little street off the Euston Road dwells 
the Butter-King-of-Arms, an enthusiast in heraldry, 
although, — quite unknown to the Heralds’ 
in Queen Victoria Street. 

The a ee has, all hes life, com- 
bined bers h trade. A fortunate and con- 
tented man, only one of his calling in all London, 
robably without rival or competitor in Great or 
Greater Britain. . 

Briefly stated, the Butter-King-of-Arms is a turner 
with an amazing of heral and he 
makes the wooden stamps and moulds which convert 
ordinary dairy butter into the “hrraldic” butter 
beloved of the patrician and the aristocrat. 

Around his workshop are ranged cabinets, contain- 
ing butter moulds, fashioned after royal and muni- 
cipal seals, and military and Naval models. There 
are also many little wooden stamps bearing artis- 
tically , While others display the 
coats-of-arms of well-known noblemen. . 

On a joiner’s bench are heaped up tho aw 
materials’? employed by the Butter-King-of-Arms— 


rough wood of many sorts, among which may be dis- 
tin ished fine — of oak, deal, box, pine, and 
willow. 


The Butter-King-of-Arms is a man about sixty 
years of age. In appearance he differs little from the 
turner of everyday life; but his tools are most 
magnificent. : 

Little knives and gravers, chiscls and planes, sows, 
and all manner of delicate instruments used in wood 
engraving are ranged about his workshop, in company 
with lathes, volumes of Debrett, works on American 


heraldry, and drawing materials of every possible 
deseri ea. For the Butter-King-of-Arms 2 a clever 
heraldic artist. 


“Twenty years ago,” he told P. V., “my customers 
consisted chiefly of noblemen and ladies belonging to 
good ha county families. That trade, however, is 
not what it used to be, and so now I also do a good 
deal of work for wealthy Americans. 

“Yes, of course, it sounds funny, but I can assure 
you that p ous citizens of the United States, 
although of a great Republic, are often ‘keen 
enongh on their family pedigree and coat-of-arms. 
Armorial bearings are not taxed in the United States.“ 

“Many of my customers are not sure about their 


Tells What a Nutritious Food Did for Her. 


To come down to facts, does it not stand to 
reason that the only way to recover from a severe 
attack of indigestion is to leave off eating the foods 
that disagree and take on a nutritious and scientifi- 

ily —— food such as Grape-Nuts, which 
wit most sensitive stomach and restores it to its 
normal tone? 

Drugs will not accomplish this, for the system must 
have food, and that of the right Kind. 

A professional nurse living near Bristol gives her 
personal experience :— 

“Nursing is such anxious and hard work, one con- 
tinual — to both mind and body. Sometimes we 
are working twice and thrice round the clock without 
cessatidn, perhaps st: ing most of that time with a 
mental case; maybe it is a man with d.t’s. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that so many nurses 
break down in health, as the life of a private nurse is 


rregular and unnatural one, often going contrary 
to Natere’s demands by going without food and with- 
our rest. We break down in health in consequence, 


through ing from case to case, long hours of respon- 
sible = = an insufficient supply of properly pre- 
pared food. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


SOAP 


PHILOSOPHY. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


crests, but are willing to leave the matter in my 
hands. It is wonderful how seldom they disapprove 
of any sketch of mine so long as it contains a 
sufficiency of rampant dragons, passant mermaids, 
couchant ee. and so on. 

How people hear of me? Why, I’ve been at 
— —— all wey les My orders oo the N 
and gentry generally come by post. Lou might not 
think it, bet many leeds and ladies love to see their 
honours stamped thick on their butter at breakfast 
time. But you asked how I obtain my customers. 
Ordinary folk who use my butter-moulds are, of 
course, so many living, talking advertisements for my 
business. 

“Ladies staying with friends notice and admire the 
crested butter pats which grace the breakfast table 
of their hostess. They make polite inquiries, return 
home, and straightway determine that they them- 
selves will have ‘heraldic butter.“ Then they write to 
me. And so the game goes on. 

“Some of my customers prefer monograms, which, 
indeed, look very nice in butter, especially if the 
letters be intertwined with tendrils of the vine. 

“ One ledy, a clergyman’s widow, living in the 
West of England, invariably sends mo an order when 
any one of her numerous friends is about to get mar- 
ried. She always has two separate moulds made. One 
for butter and one for salt. I think her presents 
must be appreciated. At all events her. gifts, though 
inexpensive, are quite unique. 

“ It stands to reason that a pat of butter, nicely 
moulded and impressed with the family crest or coat- 
of-arms, is more pleasant to look upon, and, thcre- 
fore, probably tastes better, than an ordinary 
common dab of butter—unheraldic, and of no par- 
ticular shape or interest.” 


“Miss Graciz, may I have this little hand 

“Oh, Mr. 8 amore, this . so——” 

“This little handful of ferns, as a memento of our 
delightful walk?“ 

— fee 

“Tat woman next door went and got a hat exactly 
like mine.“ 

“Did 

“No; 


make a fuss about it??? 
gave mine to the cook.“ 
— — 
Tue Vicrm: “If you call this time to-morrow——”’ 
is Canvasser (hopefully): “This time to-morrow, 
sir 
The Victim: Tes—I shall be out.“ 


“So on we go to our various cases uncomplainingly 
until at last we break down and have to be shunted o 
the line (like our locomotives are at times), to go under 


repair. 

1 — give you an account as to how I got ill 
and how I got well again, and what I think and say 
about Grape-Nuts. 

“While nursing some cases of typhoid fever I ate 
some meat out of condition and was poisoned. I was 
seized with violent pains of indi n, causing con- 
traction of the muscles surrounding the region of the 
heart, most alarming symptoms of heart failure one 
ever experiences, as, being answmic at the time, my 
heart was not over strong. I felt sick, but did not 
actually vomit until the next day (better had I done 
so at first). I had intestinal spasms, headache, rapid 
palpitation of the heart, fainting attacks were fre- 
quent, and I was very feverish. Igmanaged to hold 


out on duty until time to go back to the home. These | 


symptoms lasted all day, getting slightly loss in de- 


gree by night. 

“T had been between life and death for wecks, could 
keep nothing down, and was exhausted with long and 
continual retching. At last I decided to try a packet 
of Grape-Nuts. Of this I r in small quantities 
and often (two teaspoonsful with milk or eream every 
40 minutes). This was the only food I had been able 
to keep down and to feel comforted by. As I got 
stronger I increased the quantity of food with longer 


Washing clothes 


has always been done, till now, by 
slowly dissolving the grease of the 
Fels-Naptha 
cuts quicker and deeper—loosens 
dirt —eases the 
rubbing out too. Less backache. 

This is the whole philosophy 


dirt in soap- water. 


and starts the 


of Fels-Naptha soap. 


HISTORY IN Ant. 


Hew to Remember Battie Records. 


Hees is an opportunity of your knowledge of 
History. The questions arc all in rhyme. Cover up the 
answers, which are in italics, and see if you know them. 


Cesar. . Who crossed the famous Rubicon ? 
William III. Who battled at the Boyne ? 
Greek-Persian. What sea-fight at Eurymedon ? 
Moreau. Who conquered at Tourcoing ? 
Charles I. Who lost the fight on Marston Moor ? 
Napoleon I. And who at ina ? 
Fraaco- Prussian. Who battle fi t at Mars La Tour ? 
Royaliete. Who firéd on ina ? 
Welli Who won the battle at Toulouse ? 
Asdr & Metdlus. Who at Panormous ? 
Who pi ancient Syracuse? 
Hasdrubal. Who — at Metaurus? 
Louis XIV. Who tg beleaguered old Namur ? 
General Welje. Who fell before Quebec ? 
The Who gained a victory at Gladsm: iir ? 
The Flemings Who suffered at Rosbecque ? 
Nelson. os = — t at A e 2 
5 3 o whip frigate Jura? 
III. t the Hessians over here ? 
Light Brigade. Who charged at Balaklava ? 
Wellington. Who came out best at Waterloo ? 
The Boers. Who conq at Colenso :? 
Decatur. Who sto the Moorish * crew ? 
French & Sardinians Who fought at St. Lazaro 
Marlborough. Who was the victor at Blenheim ? 
Napoleon III. Who won at Solferino ? 
vance. Who lost those lands along the Rhine ? 
The Russians. Who fell at Borodino ? 
General Wolfe. Who stormed the Heights of Abraham ? 
Winslow. Who sunk the Alabama ? 
The Russians Who lost the day at Inkermana ? 
lecander We battled ral at Tyre : 
Alexander. o battled ro: at ? 
Lord Roberts. And who er Maja ? 
parte. Who warmed himself at Moscow's fire ? 
United Statcs Who liberated Cuba ? 
Prince Charlic Who ran away at Culloden ? 
Catherine. Who saved all at Pultowa ? 
The Swedes. To whom defeat at Nordlingen ? 
Prussia won. How was it at Sadowa ? 
Nelson. owed ita fame to whom ? 
Britons u. Boers Who fought at Spion Kop! 
Chinese hero Khartoum ? 
Britain. Who made 3 
Mahomet II Who fought a at ? 
Charles XII. o dared so much at Narva ? 
The Boers. Who brought to nought the Jameson 
Till 1340. How long did Calais waver ? 


intervals between ; these were my measures, attended 
with success, for building up a thoroughly broken-down 
system. I lived on eggs, Grape-Nuts and milk for a 
fortnight until I was strong cnough to di other 
foods. I notice that the food induced the sleep I was 
so much in need of (acted as a sedative). I lost that 
dreadful feeling of emptiness, the craving for food. 
It absorbed excessive 1 in the stomach, which so 
often causes attacks of indigestion. I am much less 
ansomic, as I have gained richer blood. I have more 
energy for work, take more interest in the general 
every-day surroundings, my flesh is firmer, and I do 
not faint so frequently ; in short, I ani now in a 

state of health, which Grape-Nuts has been the ‘key’ 
to. 

“This illness has cost me so much that I cannot 
afford to get ill again, and do not anticipate doing 
so; all the time I continue to take Grape-Nuts as the 
most perfect food of any I have known. I have recom- 
mended the food to my patients. 

I must not conclude without telling you of a family 
I oe heard of, who are reduced > 58383 
and who upon my su ion are each livin 6d. 

r a Their food is chiefly raw came, milk and 
Grapes uts, brown and white bread, and butter ; they 
are all flourishing on the diet, and find it just the right 
hind of food to pre rig ng N cost.’? 

ame given ra uts Co., 66 and 67, Shoe 
Lane, L. Eden, K. G. si . . 


A little book 
wrapped with 
each bar. 
Go by the book. 
Go by the book. 


Go by the book. 
Go by the book, 


Fele-Naptha 39 Wileon street Lenden E C 


Isope. will be glad 
to answer tions of 
eneral interest upon 
fe uschold were 80 
far as es permi 
ily eee will de 
given to each reader whose 
tnguiry te dealt with on this page. Envelopes should be 
marked Hous Notes Pace. 


0 „% add a 
When Preserving Raspberries oupf᷑ul of 
red currant juice to each two quarts of raspberries. A 
little currant juice is also an improvement to fresh rasp- 
berries that are to be served with cream. 

Touch with 


„ 
A Remedy for Soft Corns. turpentine 
e day and the corn will come out entirely. Dont 
Tet the turpentine run on to the adjoining skin, or it will 
make a sore. I always use a spent match for 
purpose, and only a drop of turpentine is sufficient. 


For Ke dger ee Melt one ounce of butter, or 


d beef dripping in a pan, 
add to it half a pound of boiled rice, a pound of 
cold, cooked fish, cut in small pieces. Season all with 

per and salt, and make very hot. Pile it upon a dish 

3 hard-boiled egg cut in quarters, and 
some chopped parsley. n 3 

0 some co finely, 

For Veal Balls — it with sweet herke, 

r, and salt; add an equal of boiled rice. 

with a nicely beaten egg a tablespoonful of 

thick white sauce. Form into balls, dip into flour, and 
fry in boiling fat till a nice golden brown. 

hot with thick gravy, 
Broiled Beef and Mushrooms Pereerery 


mushrooms in butter, and when done put in the 
centre of mashed potato heaped up on a dish. Broil the 
beef, cut in neat slices, over a 0 fire, with 


Beat to- 
gether 
of 


used as required for 


ha 
{tele hints are all you need to insure success. (Reply to 


7s Slice the oab 
To Pickle Red Cabbage. Siicethecabbage 
wire sieve. Scatter salt over it and let it stand for one 


night. Then rub it in a clean, coarse cloth and place in 
atone jars. To each quart of vinegar add a rt- 
— of brown sugar and one ounce of whole mixed 


Bring the mixture to pearl. , 
. cold pend it over the cab n the jar. Be sure 
quite co with r. This 


have the cab 
— pS as after making and will be a nice 
colour. (Reply to CECIL.) 


% Are we Becoming Less Respectful to 
ts?” This forms one of the au 

our Paren taken from the “ Open 7 

in this week s Hou Notes; not that this is 


9 only item contained in that charming 
little paper, for it is full of things. Valuable 
advice is given to mothers, g them how to deal 


F. Ohildron, and man 
hig aed this subject carefully explained to them. 
is another article on Face 


Reading, saying — — eyes 
{ndicate; novel ideas for Flower Stands, an 1 
; of in information 


lady, all of 
g Home Notes, price 


For Burne. J mle eae — 3 


excludes the air, and is healing. 
ries Ging Prt Ht 
at the improv vour. um- 
Pent for a fruit Tart. 


To Give Stoves a Good Polish, 7 


of powdered alum with the usual blacking. not 
only gives a lasting but a fine polish. 


When Mashing Potatoes, te be Vout and 
creamy beat them with a fork, adding a little hot milk. 
If you use cold milk the effect is not nearly eo satis- 


factory. For a richer mashed ive a small 
lump of butter in the milk. 
Slice a lemon and put 
For Lemonade. jt tg a basin with halt'an 
ounce of citric acid and half a pound of loaf sugar; 
lastly, pour over all a quart of boiling water. Stir till 
the sugar is dissolved, and then allow t arrep to settle. 
When cold, drink one of lemonade with two of 
water or soda water. (Heply to Spout.) 
Staine on Marble Felt veces all traces of 
by washing with carbonate of soda in water. 
rub the stains with a cloth wet with a solution of 
oxalic acid. After using the acid, the marble must be 
washed quickly to prevent destruction of the polish. To 
give the marble a gloss, rub with chalk moistened with 
water. (Reply to Curious.) 


To Preserve Tomatoes Whole. dd will 
method useful: Gather the tomatoes when ect 


ri Frese N laa ve that are quite sound. P. 
tote lightly in stone jars or and entirely cover 
W 

cloves an 


= = — adding a few 
ust a kling . Cover 
each jar wit! a plecs of flannel, which should 1 sink into 
the r, then tie the ( 


jars over with bladder. (Reply 
to ACRINGTON.) 


To Use 1 Scraps 
follow my plan. ve 


the of soap. When there is quite a supply, 

2 little boiling ‘water into the j pres hod 
sauce-pan with water way up the jar. 

the soap at intervals, and let the water boil till all is 
dissolved. When half cold form into a ball by wo 
with the hands, and use as ordinary soap. In winter 
often add some g to the soap and less boiling 
water. (Reply to Economical.) 


= 


liquor when cold and cask it. When the 
over bung it down. (Reply to MEEK.) 
do not ecream 


If Your Clothes Catch Fire and run to 


fetch somebody, But sink on the floor, and, if ible, 
roll yourself up in the hearthrug, or the flames aay tan 
be crushed out against the floor and no further harm 
incurred than burnt hands. When you see anybody on 
fire always seize the first heavy woollen th that 
comes to curtain, thick coat, or rng. Throw it 


fermentation is 


round the person and drag her to the ground. I have 
seen very bad burns prevented by these simple hints 
— carried out at once. Where paraffin lamps are. 
burnt always keep sand at hand to extinguish a fire. 
Milk will aleo put out blazin, ER in a lamp, and 
other small out . (Reply to New Yorx ) 


An Indian Curry Recipe, Necessary Ong 


pound of beef or mutton, ono tables ul mild curry 
powder, two ounces of butter, one ounce of 2 
1 red chillies, salt to taste. 

iret melt the butter in a deep enamel pan, put in a few 
slices of onion, when nice and brown take them out and 
put aside; then mix the curry powder, the 


chillies, and onion, all ground to a paste. Lot this cook 
in the batter for ten minutes, 8 it constantly. 
Now add the meat cut in small pieces, and fry for ten 


or fifteen minutes. Pour over sufficient cold water 


35 ir ins 
Aveust 4, 1904 


SHOULD =A HUSBAND KEEP is 
TROUBLES TO HIMSELF ? 


By a Wife Who Thinks He Should Not. 


Ir is an unwritten law of married life that @ 
husband should hide nothing from his wife, nor de 
from him, yet, and be it said in sorrow, this law is 
more honoured in the breach than in the obsorvance; 
husbands especially being bad offenders. 

Now, it certainly may that, if a man is en 
in business, and worries and troubles annoy him, he 
may keep these matters to himself, with the laudable 
desire to save annoying his wife. 

Again, a business man may have heavy losses, he 
may even see bankruptcy looming large in the fut 
yet in the hope that brighter times may appear, ai 
the tide turn, he refrains from mentioning matters 
to his wife. 

Strange to say, if you ~~ it to such a man he will 
tell you that his wife is his help-meet and wise 
counsellor. Is he then justified in keeping back 
from her information concerning business affairs 
which may, perhaps, involve the family in ruin? 

He is not; very far from it; if consideration for 
her feelings prevents him stating bare, and possib! 

ly, facts, he should still remember his duty—it is 
his duty to tell her all concerning business, good or 
bad; if he only has the latter to tell he acts the part 
of a coward if he leads the unfortunate woman to 
believe that all is well. 

Even considerations of his own peaca of mind and 
general coinfort should make him confide early in his 
wife, for if he early tells of trouble, or trouble brew- 
ing, his wife is schooled, and if the crash does come 
some day she can bear it with a degrce of calmness. 

But if the smash comes on her like a thunder-clap, 
when she 33 everything was going swimmingly 
with her husband’s business, what are her feelings 
likely to be? ; 

Does she not feel that she has been deceived; that 
her husband is a hypocrite, a sham? . 

There is one thing perfectly certain, however, she 

will, if a genuine woman, and the mother of a family, 
never trust him again, nor can he ever expect to re- 
capture her respect after such a happening. 
As a wife, she will feel that she has been treated 
like a child in not being taken into his confidenca; 
as a mother, she will certainly treasure animosity 
towards him by reason of her children being brought 
to, it may be, starvation. 

Would his telling her all have saved the situation? 
It would not; it would, perhaps, have done no pood 
whatever, but this much it undoubtedly would have 
accomplished — she would still have respected him, 
and, rightly or wrongly, would not have blamed him 
for any privations she and the family were likely to 
be subjected to. 

A wife, it must be remembered, is her husband’s 
partner, and that in the widest sense of the word; 
it does not only extend to things domestic; in his 
business, trade, or „ she is a full partner, 
and as a partner, has every right to know exactly 
how matters stand. 

She is just as much interested in his profession as 
he possibly could be; if a success, will it not mean 
comfort for her and the family? If a failure, will 
not she and her family suffer? 

Some men, foolish, misguided men, are under the 
impression that it is useless to talk over business 
matters with a woman; they senselessly reason that 
a woman does not understand such matters. 

Never was a greater error made; a woman—and 
let this be kept in mind by all married men—is as 
capable of understanding business matters as any 
man; more capable, indeed, than many a man who 
prides himself on his business smartness. 

That being so, and it is so, whenever business 
troubles crop up, or heavy losses occur, or something 
goes wrong, let a man go straight home to his wife, 
and tell her everything, down even to the smallest 
item. 

Who knows but she may be able to assist him? 
Woman’s sharp intuition may come to the rescue, 
and she may be able to show him just how to rectify 
matters, 

Let a man lock up his business secrets in his own 
breast, be they 8 or bad, then that man treats 
his wife badly; he is no true man; he does not per- 
form his duty—call him a coward if you like, he is 
little else. 

The peace, the happiness, of a home can be shat- 
tered by a man keeping troubles to himself, for it is 
imperative that the test confidence should exist 
between husband and wife. 

If a man has not sufficient confidence in his wife 
to tell her of all his worries and troubles, he is out 
of touch with her. It is humbug to say that a man 
would so act in order to save his wife from suffering; 
it is, in fact, gross cruelty to hide things from her. 
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Milustrated by Harry Furniss and Dorothy Furniss. 
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(4s surplied to H. M. the Queen.) 
A food-sweetmeat of great 
nutritive properties and 
highest quality. A boon 
to cyclists, golfers, tourists, 
picnicers, and travellers. 


Force 


1 7 ig keeps cool.“ Saves hurry, 
B — — — ay wade, Wr at nce ft worry, cooking, work. 
— See 5 55 Delicious breakfasts withe 


2 — | out striking a match. 


THE BEST OF ALL SWISS MILK CHOCOLATES 
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“Thrice To'd 
article is 
held over this week to make room for matter more 
suitable to the holiday season. Another urticle of the 
series will Uppear shortly. 


Every reader of P. IL. is familiar with the doings of 
Sherlock Holmes, the famous detective. The best 
of theso stories was unquestionably “The Hound of 
the Baskervilles,’ and in this story Mr. 
Fletcher Robinson collaborated with Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. Mr. Robinson has now written a series of 
new detcctive stories for the Lapy's Home Mac- 
zing, and the first of these appears in the August 
number, now on sale. 

“ Way are places of worship so dismally lighted as a 
rule?“ asks R. H. Q.---—— -I cannot under- 
stand why this condition of affairs should displease 
R. H. OC. A glaring light would be entirely out of 
character with the solemnity, architecture, and 

neral atmosphere of a place of worship, which 
mands “a dim religious light.“ R. H. O. must 
object in the same strain to the dim lighting of 
theatres and concert halls, but we ourselves very 
much prefer it, as more conducive to thought and 
poetic enjoyment, than a glaring, eve-staring blaze. 

“ Wuica is the best place for a clerk’s pen, behind his 
ear, or in his mouth? asks Crentcvs.—————_-—- 
The best place for a clerk’s pen, Crentcrs, is on the 
paper of his employer. When the pen is out of use 
3 rare occasions, I hope, Crericvs—I cannot 
see why it is necessary to use either the organ of 
hearing or that of taste as a pen-rack. Surely, the 
pen can be placed on a properly provided rack, or 
on a blotting pad, when in a state cf rest? It is 
neither pretty nor dignified when put behind tho 
ear, and there is always the chance that it may fall 
off, and execute improvised designs on one’s collar, 
or pe with inky wounds the surface of the 
neck. 


How is it,’’asks O1p Sol Dbizn, “that in any street 
in a city on a broiling hot summer day you can sce 
either: A bus driver with a big horse blanket 
round his legs; a lady with a huge fur boa 
round her shoulders; a gentleman with skin gloves 
on f Tho reason, Oxp Sotpier, is 
that anything like a settled summer, is cto 
unfamiliar in our British climate, that a cer- 
tain percentage of the population prefer to 
beni it altogether rather than make changes in 

ir clothing and habits which may have to be 
altered within twenty-four hours. For nine months 
out of twelve, the busman needs his horse blanket, 
as “stormy winds do blow’’ at most seasons of our 
yess and 2 are cold, if daxs are broiling. The 
ady with a large fur boa is rather more difficult to 
explain, but she wanted it in May, and is bound tu 
want it again in September and whatever the season 
of the year, it looks expensive, so why should she not 
wear it always? The man with the gloves is 

2323 but an ungloved man is not supposed to 

altogether correct, and one’s hands get very 
soiled without them, so I sup: he can be ac- 
counted for. As I have painted ot more than once, 
the British Islands have a moist and chilly climate, 
and spells of warm weather are e There- 
fore, the most sensible person is he or she who can 
wear the same clothing at all times, as then only 
can we really solve the problem of “ what to wear.” 


RESULT OF THE “RAINY DAY” COMPETITION. 

Amun has been sent to each of the following: 

G. Parker, 40 Carlton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; A. E. 
Whipp, 19 Grove, Sherwood, Nottingham; H. May, 
15 Field Street, Linco; A. Dick, Gordon Street, Came- 
Jon, Falkirk; Miss C. Jenkins, 5 Court, Hermitage Street, 
Sheffield; F. A. Priddy, 11 Chestnut Grove, Balham, 8.W.; 
R. T. Seott, 4 St. John's Terrace, Clontarf; A. Silvey, 2 Queen's 
Road, Gt. Marlow; Dr. Murray, 65 Canning Street, Liver 
goal: Jas. Walker, 130 2 Road, Everion, Liv : 

„Bott, 17 Meath Road, Ilford; R. Stones, 7 Providence Place, 
Little Hulton, Bolton; M. Mellington, Salehurst Vicarage, 
Robertsbridge; H. J. Marples, Loughborough Road, 
W. Bridgford; J. 8. Taylor, 40 Temple Park Crescent, Edin- 

; H. Pearse, 37 Bartholomew Street West, Exeter; Mis 

B. Stansfield Tcrrace, Gorton, Ma 2B. 
kinson, 33 Charles Street, Burton-on-Trent: B. Miles, Poll 
Meyrig, Goytre, near Pontypool; R. Snow, 1 Tothill Avenue, 
Piymouth ; J. Hess, 42 Hibbert Stree r B. Horrigan, 
faterloo, Usworth, Co. Durham; W. h, Vine Cottage 


Newnham-on-Scevern; M. Rigg. 25 Clement Street, Pellon Lane, 
Halifax, LanceCorpi. J. J. Bweeney, H. k. Detachment, Bere 
Island, Bantry Bay. 


penknives offered in the “Sentence” Competition to 
ere residing outelde the limits of the British Isles have 


tries, 196 Recon- 


New 
Dockyard, Bermuda; M> Pearce Laws Raton, om 
3 2. n- 
And,; A. Johnson, 28 Carlisle Street, Durban,” Natal; 
Benctable Rrmell, Fort Glamorgan, West Bank, East London. 


Note.—A penknife will be awarded ‘to each person whose letter 


K. raves the following to be a curious instance of | £1; B. P. £1 Os. 8d.; V. M. C., od.: A. Dabner, £1 17s. 64.; 
altered meaning, uel by the addition of a letter | Thos. Mellor, 10s, a4 15 : is 44 K. wi Vise, 2 d.; 
to a word. “ Standing outside the door were two 1 ceo, Be., it “ere ae 75 Ang 11 2 8 d.; 
‘uninformed’ officials.” It should, of course, have | £3 Ja.; E. M. 3 II. 5a; &. K., 2. Kidd — 
been, two uniformed officials.” I can- | 1s. 7d.; Barker, 3s.; E Longefon, 9 éd.: Gipey, — 1 Bete, 
not sce that the difference matters very much. To | £4 F. The Cotesie, 5s. teful Cyclist, 141 J. ö., 1.; 
most of us, the words “uniformed officials and 32 N ot 1 IN Fg Se 34. Miss Taabel 
“ uninformed”? mean much the same thing. side, os. eg n te 

N i ; Two Wellwishers, r.; Mr. Mrs. W. E. P., 

“ Watca has the better moral effect on a child, to pre- g. 34.; Mrs. C. E. Olley, be. ; ‘Anon., 90.; Miss Eccles,” Ge.) 
vent its committing an offence, or to punish it after | T. H. M., 12. B. F. Conway, 9d.; Anon., 28. éd.; Owen 
the offence? ’’ asks M. A. — Prerention is, — ls. 6d.; J. Hedgman 8 7s. 6d.; J. H. E., 108.; 


of course, the better, as it may save a child from the | Eaquirer, 1, Anon, $0. ;-, Morris, &.; B. rentall, J. ＋ 


habit of wrong-doing, whercas punishment after the | Inasmuch, 2 J. 3 anes 1. T. 24. 11. 1. 
offence merely appeals to a chi through its senso | Thomas, 6s.; H. Wright, 22. 6d.; E. H. C., 2s; G. P. C. 


of fear. Prevention, however, should be accom- | 79. 8d.; d. V. H., EI; C. K., 7s.; Giovanna and Fiore, 10s.; 
-panied by some form of punishment, 5 Fash any rate, | J. N. Doctor, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. H. Ga ; ; 
some severe lesson, or it fails in its object. 28. d.: A’ Hale. 6d.; J. 1. N . 

“T gave often heard it said, writes G. A. S., “ that . a7. . N be Brie ties ttn * 
a ship steams at £0 many knots per hour. Is this | £1 1s.; B. Corkindale, £1; Anon., ls.; F. ute les 
right, or should one simply say the number of knots, | F. Hutchinson, £10; 7. R. G., 2s.; Annie Melville, £1; 


leaving out the hour?! A knot is, of Mrs. Lewis, 3s. ; Anon., 12.; Blue Nose, 1s 
course, a measure of distance, and has nothing to 1 1 a 1 3. A2. 27 12 


do with time. It is the sixtieth of a mean degree, | G. Hulls, 10s.; G. Watts, 18s. 10d. Mies Buckland, 108. 6d 
or the geographical mile. Thirtcen knots is equal | F. Tavker, 10s.; F. Fruth, Ss.; Ethel Connell, 4s. Ad.; E. 
to fifteen miles. “Thirteen knots per hour,” is, of gpl 16s. 1d.; Staff Co. C. Bk., . Peebels, 10s. C.:; 
course, correct, just as “fifteen miles an hour“ is, | 5. Ra lle 1 éd.; T. Mason, 1 1s.; Scholars’ 


for a versol might only steam that distance in two | Everitt, 23 17s.; Alice Curtin,” 1 e 
hours, or a day, or a month. Carters, and others, 10s.; H. McDowall, 7s.; A. E. Edwards, 


Countrnc the leiter A as 1, the letter B as 2, and the | 5s.: K. Vincent, 86. ; Lieut. Nicholson, 183. 9J.; L. Atherall, 5s. : 
other letters of the alphabet in their order, words W. Walker, 2s. 6d.; M. Copaatiek, 10s. 6d.; R. W., 7s. 6d. ; Grace 
can be given a numerical value. For example, Redd dd; ‘Arduu a Pri . 
Pearson’s is 16-5-1-18-19-15-14-19, totalling 107. A| T. H, Bishop, 23 1. 6d., 
penknife will be given to each of the twenty-five | ahoe Bar, 2s. 6d.; J. McGregor, 88.: Moray Dunoon, 8s. 
readers who finds out the word in this issue which | H. R. Mott, és.; W. J. Emberson, £3 108.; W. Gill, 10s. 9d. ; 
has the greatest 1 r er 1 et Chief Officer, 8.8. Arracan, 198. ; Dorothy Keep, £1 8. 75 5 
together with the pago and line on which it is to ie? mare ; . 
foun, as well as fs value, must bo N written Blt, F. ta ad, Eibe gte Vistions, 120 4 

éd.; A 


on a postcard, which should be addressed to Tue | 8. Mark, 2s. 6d. ; usley, 2s.; M. and R. Brimming, 10s. 9d. ; 
Numerica, Eprron, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta- + E on, 22. Id.; W. , £8 188.; H. Isaacs, £2 8s. od.: 
: 8 D. Barry, 1s. Ed.; W. Tozer, 7s. 6d.: Miss Robinson, 

street, London, W. C., and sent so as to arrive not | 1 is.; G. W. Clark, .; Hardup, is. 4d.; E. Pool. 6. M 
later than by first post on Thursday, August 4th. | Dizon, 100; Astle Friends, e. i0d.: 8. Robertahaw,’ 10s; 
Picture postearse, to be sent to the children's hos- | H.M.8. Clyde, 8s. dd.; J. W. Scott, 10s.; Isaac Burman, 
pitals after judging, are preferred. If competitors | 7s. 6d.; Wi „, 102. Gr. J. Baker, 46. 2id.; N 
wish to send their attempts under cover they may sar Se 3 1 1 = oe : Montana, 
do so if they inclose with them a few stamps for Hail, 19s.; Mrs. Woods, Ss. éd. Ire. Da, 155 od. . Misa 
the F. A. F. . . Laing, 14s. 6d.; C. J. £1; Customers’ Wire Competition 
“We are modest, middle-class people, writes J. P., | Co., 8s. 6d.; Officers S Lancaster, £3 18s. Cd. : A. H. 
“living in a very quiet fashion. Now and again, 52 n 8 1 12 os: M. 1 
however, I have to invite business friends to my Se.; O. H. Hast 4. te. 6d. 8. 88. chip, 


house for dinner or supper. What I wish to know is, 
should my wife specially prepare the meal on these Grand P.W. total, £2,204 19s, 8d. 
Kaltes 20 as to include four or ve courass, or g gt. gez be santo (eer. Frs Pom 
should we provide exactly e fare as we 0. . peer. „ 
have had ourselves? My wife says thp latter, W. O., from whom collecting forms can be obtained. 


but I am in favour of special catering.“ 


Every middle-class houschold, J. P. as it were 2 SGG 
a best meal and a worst meal: One night you may S ° Imsuranee, 
make shift on the frugal kipper, or mutton bone, | 408 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and — quito happy, 7 102 * —.— vou may one of £1,000. 
indulge in well-cook nts an t sweets. This Insurance holds umber of claims 
In my opinion, such a household should offer toa extent of 888. ior — ealy. — * 
ile best iste it a — — . — — ee 4 ** rng AccipExt oe Comrora- 
sary display, and not the worst. your mea dot, 8.0. 
runs to four or five or ten courses, then have it out | en notice of claims, under t 3 3 
for the stranger’s benefit; if it only consists of two, | applicable to passenger trains 
content yourself with that. Only, when you invite | issued under section 38 of thé Ocean Accident and 
anybody to your board, it is a very old-established | Company, Limited, Act, 1800, 
princip o of hospitality to offer him something, at rae be salt ee a mhove Conparerien ty ihe bee 
least, as good as he is in the habit of eating at home, £2,000 to the traiy in which the deceased was an ordi 
ee possible a bit better. : menen and excursion ‘Tickets, tnd art der ‘ofl is fo any of the 
you are enjoying your Bank Holiday in the | railway sorting vans, and railway servants gavelling with pass of 
country or at the seaside, I hope you won't forget | fallway servants! ticket In an ordinary carriage), and who. at the 
the little waifs of the cities who cannot aftord to Coupon on this page, or paper ‘in which it is, with h or her 
away. Now, the Fnxan Air Fonp does everything in | wsval signature, written in lak of pencil, oa the = 83 al 
its power to bring some joy into the lives of these 5 ete signed Bn ee, * 


cou A 
little ones, but it is supported ontirely by volunta PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
contributions. Readers Em been ver — ia representatives nin in Oy . death, real — 
years past in giving money towards this good object, | notire of the accident be 0 
and are still continuing their support; there must, 1 . 


however, be many who do not contribute, and to £100 kitied by 
these, especially, at this time, I appeal, and I ho oat 


A ; she may be (revelling os a pa er. of 
in vain. Ninepence pays all the expenses of a whole | deceased will treeive the sum of ONE ONDRED POUNDS 
day’s outin lor oon child. Don't be frightened to | Whether the coupon be signed N ies in every case 


or prov not! 
send a small amount, you will seo amounts of all — 31% U Ae be . 2 
a u 


sizes acknowledged in the list below. Every little | from the L. 8 
helps to swell the total, but send that little AA once, 8 
before the summer is over. You can send somo more 


Amount „ £2,059 10s. 33d. 
£1; Bs. 


H. Gree indermero, 6d.; Little M t 
Od.; Barum, 68.; Anon., 5s.; Pay Day, od.; A. E. B bs. 


Elie H. £5; J. R. H., 3s.; A. W. ; 
G. S., £2; L. G. W., i.; W. McDonald F aar, Sa: 


Bi STEREOS NOTE 
3 2 1 the office 

Reet, aS e eee 

Stevens, Sa; 1 Gd. 1 6e.; Mrs. 2 8 

Anon. Leeres, b. Mes. Relnsdey: 7 1 — . * —.— 

pie, tbe. V. V., ts, 0.3 W. „ Ia, Memory BB. Available R N-. duly 38th, 1904, eat 
10 8 « ” 8 ET .... ̃ ̃— —.. —. ———— 

Hil BB. fo 1 f. Men Ib N . W e f ,. erer 


dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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— R. eins 


“AR 


Poaitively Produces bene the Hair Falling Out. 
F Going Grey. Preeerves its — Colour. 


3 7 Se 


py meet 


| moose ge ein nt n 
ee ae then could 0 ty- any ether term ef. 


5 SO, and 4/6. 
a in 


Ya * . thc ee tke with 
5 1 n. n copy of the 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


;. ate been reading : . the sort you will like to reed 
. wy Aims by he ven or oe oman. The articles, too, ere up-to-date and full ef 
interest "fp hak . Sod Go August Number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE an ideal holiday companion. 
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HE WHOLE WORLD. HER ‘AUDIENCE. . . 
Such is the: remarkable achisvement 225 iedime MELBA 
in Gramophone: Records. 5 
Never before in the World's 
In doing this remarkable thing, 
That the world’s ple. have 
of MELBA RECOR list p d in 
Of the first ‘edition; ne tire 18 6 
The Second Edition of these . ö — ** NO 
These Melba Records have’ again stamped: 2 H m r 
W will be another Melba in the mex the pr sadist eee e fetes t. B 
ere never anot er Melba in e memory Lite of. 8 Oj SLDLY Th nex ut 
future generations will be enabled. to e eee listening to: t arkab ; thanks to the 
“Gramophone. eR Sie ho ĩ]ð§Ʒ“?9?! eis | 
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